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But, while power may be sought for its own sake, it is commonly sought 
by modern States as a means to wealth. It is the pursuit of markets and 
concessions and outlets for capital that lies behind the colonial policy that 
leads to wars. 

States compete for the right to exploit the weak, and in this competition, 
Governments are prompted or controlled by financial interests. . . The 
Powers combine for a moment to suppress the common victim, the next thing 
they are at one another's throat over the spoil." (The italics are mine.) 

Where is " the bright side " to this kind of war — in the twentieth cen- 
tury? 

To claim then that there is still a bright side to war is just, perhaps; it 
.is also perhaps true — but only as it is true that Mrs. Browning and Robert 
Louis Stevenson were brave and virile spirits in spite of their ailing flesh. 
When Columbus came to America he found here the Indian " braves " whose 
boast was proudly kept, that none could see them flinch even when horrid 
torture did its worst upon their quivering flesh. Of such high elements is our 
human stuff composed — and there are none to deny its heroism — but " pre- 
vention" is the last word in all modern methods; cure is now only the sec- 
ondary expedient in disease. Thus war, with all its long list of "glories," 
with all its brilliant pageantries, and all its brave heroics, is the 
potential mother of misery, and, if indeed it still must live, let us solemnly 
face its terrors, but let us admit their truth. Let us soberly take up arms 
and suffer and bleed and die, if needs must be, but let us not — in the ntuie 
of humankind — minimize for one moment the thing that all modern warfare 
must of necessity mean. 

Elizabeth Carpenter. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

THE CONSTITUTION VERSUS TARIFF COMMISSIONS 

Sir, — There are three real obstacles intervening between the present 
status and the establishment of an effective tariff commission in the United 
States. They may be indicated as follows: 

1. Article 1, Section VII, of the Constitution of the United States, first 
paragraph, says: " All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, but the Senate may propose or eoncur with the amend- 
ments as on other bills." 

2. Article 1, Section V, of the Constitution of the United States, second 
paragraph, says: "Each house may determine the rule of its proceedings," 
etc. 

3. The fact that under the power granted by the people in the last 
quoted portion of the Constitution, the Senate and the House have appointed 
committees which, under their rules, have exclusive jurisdiction of the tariff 
and all collateral matters. 

No two points are better settled than that the House of Representatives 
has jurisdiction, in the first instance, of all revenue bills, and that both 
Houses have full power, direct from the people, to settle the rules of their 
proceedings. 

It would be useless to go into the long history of the struggle between 
the committees in the House of Representatives and the various attempts 
made by strong men in the membership of the two houses to enlarge or nar- 
row the jurisdiction of committees. The Committee on Ways and Means 
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is one of the oldest in the House, and the Senate Finance Co mmi ttee like- 
wise is of great antiquity — as antiquity is measured in America. Neither 
exercises now the power that it once did, relatively speaking, as the growth 
of House and Senate business has led at times to subdivision of the com- 
mittee work, in which process important functions have been set aside from 
the Committee on Ways and Means and the Finance Committee and given 
over to other committees. But they still remain in control of all revenue leg- 
islation. 

The House and the Senate might give to any other committees jurisdic- 
tion of revenue legislation, but neither the House nor the Senate can get rid 
of that portion of the Constitution giving the House original jurisdiction 
of revenue matters. Only the people, through the Legislature, can do that, 
and until and unless it is done, we can not have in this country an effective 
tariff commission, apart from politics. 

We have now two tariff commissions, operating under the law and the 
Constitution, with ample machinery, for gathering facts at home and abroad, 
and with ample power to spend any amount of money necessary to make 
investigations. They are in politics, of necessity, because their members are 
politicians. Whether they have wrought well or ill depends upon how the 
observer is affiliated politically. One observer will affirm that the Dingley, 
McKinley and Payne-Aldrich tariffs were perfection itself. Another will 
hold for the Wilson or the Underwood-Simmons tariff. All those tariffs 
were the products of the investigations and the recommendations of the two 
Constitutional and legal tariff commissions which we now have. Those two 
tariff commissions are: 1. The House Committee on Ways and Means. 
2. The Senate Committee on Finance. Names do not matter. They are 
tariff commissions in fact. 

Aside from the two legal and Constitutional tariff commissions now in 
being, we have what amounts to three others, or at least three agencies of 
Government so equipped and operated that they could be tariff commissions 
or are very willing to be made into such, if Congress will grant them money 
and delegate to them, or to any one of them, such powers as the Congress 
can delegate. They are: 1. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. This commission has power to 
gather, through the bureau named, every fact and figure necessary to the 
work of a tariff commission. 2. Various bureaus of the Department of 
State having jurisdiction of diplomatic and consular correspondence, other 
than on administrative affairs. These bureaus could gather the informa- 
tion needed as to foreign trade conditions and applicable to the investigation 
of the tariff. 3. The newly constituted Federal Trade Commission, the 
duties of which overlap those of the Department of Labor and Commerce 
at many points. 

None of the three agencies mentioned could do more than gather in- 
formation and make recommendations based thereon to the Congress, for 
its guidance in regard to tariff matters. And no tariff commission that can 
be created by the Congress and approved by the President, can do any more 
than that, because the Constitution imposes upon the House of Represen- 
tatives the duty, which none of its members can escape without being open 
to impeachment, of retaining original jurisdiction of tariff matters. 

Personally, I should be very much pleased if there could be established 
a tariff commission of high minded patriots, who would devise and put into 
effect a tariff act based upon scientific lines, without fear or favor, and con- 
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ceived with the idea of securing enough revenue to pay the expenses of 
Government economically administered, and in such a fashion as to assure 
a reasonable share of prosperity to the country and not duplicate the 
work, duties, and expense of the two Congressional committees and three 
other agencies named. It must be apparent, however, that the distinguished 
and wise gentlemen who are working so hard to attain to such a consumma- 
tion are walking all around the curbing of the well at the bottom of which the 
truth is reposing. That well is the Constitution of the United States. Until 
and unless it is amended, I repeat, no effective tariff commission can he es- 
tablished in the United States, apart from politics. Perhaps not then. 

N. B. — If every citizen would carry in his pocket a copy of the 
Constitution, consult it freely and memorize its important paragraphs, he 
would be able to confound many men who are wise in appearance, because 
no one has the disposition to quote article, section and paragraph of that 
great state paper with which all our laws must square and by which all of 
our activities must be governed. 

George Gilbert. 

BlNGHAMTON, N. Y. 

THE MUSICAL " FUTURISTS " 

SiE, — Mr. Oilman's ascription of "ribaldry" to the pseudo-art of the 
musical fakirs — Ornstein, Stravinsky, et ah, in a recent issue of The North 
American Review, is wholly undeserving, and would be thought very flat- 
tering indeed by the perpetrators themselves and their equally guilty accom- 
plices. Can one in very truth, in all these impotent strivings and feeble 
half -attempts at articulate expression, discern anything of meaning at all? 
For my part I fail to see in nine-tenths of .all this musical rubbish that is 
put forth to-day and foisted upon us, aught that is worthy of receiving even 
passing mention or notice by the reviewer of musical events. With an hon- 
orable exception here and there, it is all hollow, empty pretense and sham — 
inconsequential to the last degree and utterly beneath contempt. 

Messrs. Ornstein, Stravinsky, etc., to whom Mr. Gilman so scathingly 
refers, are hardly to be taken as seriously as all that. He is crediting them 
with really too much marked achievement — positive accomplishment — in 
charging them, as he does, with desecrating the Temple of Music. Their 
musical scrawlings are of too infantile an order to do more serious damage 
and harm to the edifice up to the present time than merely deface its ex- 
terior : these are disfiguring marks that there will be no serious difficulty in 
effacing by a generous application of soap and water. 

Morris Waluman. 
New York City. 

[Mr. "Waldman takes us too seriously. Our remark about the 
" ribaldries " of Messrs. Ornstein and Stravinsky was " writ sarcastic " (a 
dangerous practice) and was intended to voice the horror of the aesthetic 
Bourbons at the proceedings of these musical rebels, rather than to ex- 
press our own more tolerant and enlightened views. For though the do- 
ings of the musical Futurists are far from engendering in us a joy too 
great to be borne, we should not dream of seriously charging these gentle- 
men with defacing the august walls of the Temple of Music. It is a vast 
and hospitable temple, and what seem to one generation to be mere 



